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INSIDE  N.I. 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


June,  1998  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  August  1,  1998,  the 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2525  Kishore  Jhunjhun walla,  Panorama,  4th  Floor,  203  Walkershwar  Road,  Bombay 
400006,  India 


jfc  s|c  Jf: 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


We  would  like  to  thank  Frank  Novak  for  his  gifts  of  numismatic  material  to  the  NI 
Library.  We  are  greatly  appreciative  of  those  who  donate  their  excess  books, 
magazines,  and  catalogs.  Through  your  continued  support,  and  those  of  numismatic 
publishers  and  authors,  it  is  almost  our  only  means  of  adding  to  our  stock.  What  may 
be  surplus  to  you  could  very  well  result  in  another  member  finding  that  illusive  bit 
of  information  that  he  or  she  has  been  searching  for.  Please  continue  to  keep  us  in 
mind  when  clearing  your  shelves,  or  producing  a new  work.  You  will  help  others  by 
your  generosity. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

A CHINESE  BIRTHDAY  MEDAL 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


The  bronze  medal  illustrated  here  (actual  size)  is  a Chinese  birthday  medal:  the 
character  on  the  reverse  reads  "Shou"  and  means  both  "Birthday"  and  "Long  Life". 
The  piece  is  basically  a happy  birthday  good  luck  coin  - around  the  reverse  character 
are  six  bats,  wing-tip  to  wing-tip,  signifying  luck.  On  the  obverse  is  an  old  man, 
Shou  - Sing  - Kung,  who  represents  longevity,  and  beside  him  is  a deer,  representing 
rank  or  success  in  life.  The  medal  has  the  appearance  of  being  relatively  modern, 
dating,  I would  presume,  from  well  into  this  century,  though  the  form  of  the  reverse 
character  is,  I am  told,  "old  fashioned." 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #15 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 

The  somewhat  complicated  relationship  between  the  German  county  of  Schaumburg 
and  the  Danish  duchy  of  Holstein  takes  a little  raveling.  The  counts  of  Schaumburg 
took  a dominant  position  in  Holstein  in  the  late  1000’s,  and  in  1106  Adolf  took  the 
title  of  count  of  Holstein.  Holstein  and  Schaumburg  remained  united  for  two 
centuries.  After  several  divisions,  the  duchy  of  Holstein-Schaumburg  was  created  and 
separated  from  Holstein  in  1240.  The  independent  Danish  duchies  of  Kiel,  It2eboe, 
Ploen,  and  Rendsburg  gradually  amalgamated  and  then  disappeared  in  1459.  As  a 
junior  but  only  remaining  Holstein  line  Schaumburg  in  1533  came  into  possession  of 
Pinneberg,  the  southernmost  county  in  Holstein.  As  Schaumburg  split  up  in  Germany 
interest  seems  to  have  shifted  from  the  homeland  to  the  Danish  peninsula. 
Schaumburg  was  changed  into  Schauenburg  and  began  a coining  spree  under  their  old 
Danish  titles. 

Opening  with  Adolf  XIII  (1581-1601)  talers  appeared  from  1589  thru  1628.  More 
spectacular  was  the  outpouring  of  a long  series  of  multiple  pieces,  generally  57mm. 
and  in  denominations  of  5,  3,  2xh,  2,  1A,  1 lA  and  1 talers.  To  the  39  pieces  cataloged 
in  LARGE  SIZE  SILVER  COINS  should  now  be  added  a new  3 talers  of  Ernest  n.d. 

86.8g. 


Leu  70-6829 


Unique 


Dav.  A475 
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COCKTAILS 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

In  the  mid  eighteenth  century  there  was  a mosque  slap-bang  in  the  middle  of  the 
Parthenon.  You  can  see  its  minaret  and  domes  in  old  engravings  (1),  and  I sometimes 
think  that  the  Parthenon  would  have  been  more  interesting  somehow  if  the 
archaeologists  had  left  it  there  as  a sort  of  architectural  and  historical  cocktail.  The 
gods  of  academe  may  strike  me  dumb  for  saying  so,  but  the  total  excavation  down 
to  bedrock  of  the  Parthenon  have  left  it  looking  like  the  skeletal  remains  of  a chicken 
from  which  every  trace  of  the  former  flesh  has  been  clinically  removed  -"picked 
clean",  as  they  say. 

Again,  I will  stand  accused  of  blasphemy  by  many  when  I say  that  I regard  the 
"monstrous"  sixteenth  century  insertion  of  a cathedral  into  the  Great  Mosque  at 
Cordoba  as  another  fascinating  architectural  and  historical  cocktail  - a classic  case  of 
the  whole  being  somehow  more  interesting  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  True,  it 
probably  was  a mistake  of  history,  but  having  been  made,  we  may  as  well  enjoy  it. 

There  is,  of  course,  a link  between  these  two  cocktails  and  it  is  religion.  The 
Parthenon  was  originally  a temple  of  the  goddess  Athena,  but  in  the  fifth  century  AD 
it  became  a Christian  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  When  the  Turks  took  it 
over  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  church  became  a mosque.  At  Cordoba  the  latter 
process  was  reversed.  Following  the  eviction  of  the  Moors  from  the  city  by  the 
Christian  forces  in  1236,  the  Great  Mosque  was  "Christianised"  by  the  insertion  of 
chapels,  the  process  culminating  in  the  aforementioned  cathedral-sized  structure, 
which  dismayed  even  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

The  same  sort  of  phenomenon  occurred  in  England  when  Pope  Gregory  ordered  that 
the  pagan  temples  of  the  British  were  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  were  to  have  holy 
water  sprinkled  over  them,  and  Christian  altars  set  up  in  them,  that  thereby  the  centres 
of  the  old  religion,  at  which  the  populace  were  accustomed  to  gather,  might  be  used 
to  disseminate  the  new  faith  (2).  Thus  the  (now  ruined)  church  of  Knowlton  in 
Dorset  stands  inside  a henge  monument,  and  that  at  Rudston  in  Humberside  stands 
in  the  shadow  of  a huge  menhir.  There  are  some  even  more  spectacular  examples  on 
the  continent:  at  Plouaret  in  Brittany,  for  example,  is  a church  whose  south  transept 
is  a whole  megalithic  tomb  roofed  by  two  capstones  (3). 

Fascinating,  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  coins  and  medals? 

Well,  to  begin  with,  there  are  a number  of  numismatic  cocktails  many  of  which  have 
a religious  content.  Take,  for  example  those  curious  silver  and  copper  coins  of 
nineteenth  century  Kashmir  which  bear  the  letters  IHS  or  JHS  amidst  their  otherwise 
regular  Persian  script  (Fig.  1:  Vh  times  actual  size).  It  is  said  that  these  letters 
represent  the  Christian  monogram,  or  in  the  latter  case,  possibly,  the  initial  letters  of 
the  phrase  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator  (Jesus  Saviour  of  Men),  added  to  the  coin  on 
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Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 


account  of  their  talismanic  powers  (4).  Even  more  curious  is  the  secular  cocktail 
provided  by  the  small  bronze  coins  of  the  Norman  king  William  II  of  Sicily  (1166- 
1189  AD)  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  obverse  bears  a lion’s  head  or  scalp,  copied,  for 
some  undetermined  reason,  from  the  ancient  coins  of  Rhegium  in  Italy,  dating  from 
the  fifth  century  BC.  The  reverse  bears  the  name  of  King  William  - in  Arabic! (5) 
Then  again,  there  are  those  curious  coins  of  Karl  IX  of  Sweden  (1599-1611  AD)  which 
bear  the  name  of  Jehova  in  Hebrew  on  the  reverse  (6).  An  example  is  shown  in  Fig. 
3.  This  last  reminds  me  of  that  English  medallic  cocktail  devised  by  the  Kettle  firm 


Fig.  4 


in  about  1814,  the  obverse  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  4 (IVi  times  actual  size),  and 
which  also  bears  the  name  of  Jehova  in  Hebrew.  This  queer  mix  of  royalist  sentiment 
and  religious  devotion  - Jehova  is  surely  here  bathing  the  crown  in  divine  light  - has 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  eighteen  lines  on  the  reverse.  The  illustrated  piece  is  holed  for 
suspension  and  was  presumably  once  worn  out  of  religious  and/or  patriotic  sentiment 
by  someone  (7).  This  piece  in  turn  reminds  me  of  another  odd  religious  cocktail  in 
my  collection.  Its  obverse  is  as  depicted  in  Fig.  5 (twice  actual  size),  namely  a Star 
of  David  enclosing  the  word  "Zion"  in  Hebrew.  Its  reverse,  in  contrast,  bears  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  fourteen  lines. 
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Fig.  5 


Now  as  soon  as  I acquired  this  piece  - from  a dealer  who  was  as  puzzled  by  it  as  I 
was  - I wrote  to  my  friend  Ira  Rezak,  whose  brains  I regularly  pick  on  Jewish 
paranumismatic  matters.  Unfortunately  Ira  had  no  hard  information  about  these  pieces 
either.  He  has  a similar  piece  in  his  own  collection,  acquired  in  1977,  and  he  tends 
to  assume  that  they  were  made  in  the  1950’s  or  early  1960’s,  though  possibly  as  early 
as  the  1930’s  - he  admits  that  he  really  does  not  know,  and  is  simply  guessing.  He 
is  fairly  confident,  however,  that  the  origin  of  the  pieces  is  Christian  not  Jewish, 
basing  this  belief  firstly  on  the  fact  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  always  Christian,  and 
secondly  on  the  fact  that  two  of  the  letters  of  the  word  Zion  (the  first  and  last)  are 
malformed.  As  to  the  purpose  of  the  medal,  it  could  be  part  of  a Christian 
missionising  effort  directed  at  Jews,  or  it  could  be  simply  a Christian  medal  - a good 
luck  charm  - which  uses  the  Hebrew  letters  and  their  Star  of  David  for  an  antique 
religious  effect  - much  as  the  Swedish  coin  in  Fig.  3 or  the  medal  in  Fig.  4,  in  fact. 
But  all  this,  really,  is  pure  speculation,  and  if  anyone  reading  this  has  any  more  solid 
information  about  these  pieces,  both  Ira  and  I would  be  delighted  to  hear  from  them. 

Another  odd  cocktail  of  religious  symbols  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  Reinhold 
Jordan  in  the  form  of  an  extract  from  an  old  coin-auction  catalogue  in  which  was 
listed  a Christian-cum-Islamic  amulet.  Its  obverse  bore,  in  three  lines,  the  name  of 
the  wearer  and  the  year  (1888),  with  a Cross  above  and  a Star  below.  The  reverse 
bore  a hexagram  and  a star  surrounded  by  six  crescent  moons.  The  piece  was  from 
Mostar  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  a footnote  to  its  description  added  that  in  areas 
where  both  Christianity  and  Islam  held  sway,  amulets  not  infrequently  bore  the 
symbols  of  both  religions  in  a attempt  to  gain  the  best  possible  "protection"  by 
appealing  to  both  sides  at  once  (8). 

A strange  cocktail  of  sacred  and  secular  symbols  is  the  German  brass  medal  shown 
1 xh  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  6.  The  obverse  depicts  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  the 
legend  HEILIGE  MARIA  BITTE  FUR  UNS  (Holy  Mary  pray  for  us)  and  the  reverse 
a four-leaf  clover  and  a lucky  mushroom,  with  the  legend  GLUCKS  GROSCHEN  (= 
Lucky  Groschen)! 
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Fig.  6 


Fig.  7 


Such  peculiar  mixtures  of  symbols  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  W.  L.  Hildburgh,  in  his 
study  of  Portuguese  amulets  published  early  this  century  (9),  recorded  some  strange 
compound  amulets  consisting  of  up  to  half  a dozen  different  charms  of  a secular 
nature  (eg  a pentagram,  a human-faced  crescent  moon,  or  the  clenched  fist  symbol 
known  as  a figa),  all  linked  together,  with  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Again,  in  Spain  in  the  summer  of  1996,  in  a motorway  service  station,  I myself  saw 
on  sale  key-rings  to  which  were  attached  an  image  of  Christ  revealing  his  Sacred 
Heart,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a Lucky  Horseshoe. 

Talking  of  horseshoes,  I cannot  resist  mentioning  here  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  7, 
which  was  an  advertising  ticket  attached  to  the  "Willow  Calf'  shoes  sold  by  White 
Brothers  & Co.  of  Boston  in  the  1880’s  or  1890’s.  In  the  USA  today,  I am  told, 
these  pieces  are  very  common  "denizens  of  the  rummage  tray",  and  indeed  my  own 
specimen  came  from  a junk  box  here  in  England,  so  they  must  have  been  minted  by 
the  thousands.  It  is  the  reverse  which  concerns  us  here,  with  its  horseshoe  surrounded 
by  what  looks  like  Arabic  script. 

Now  neither  Rulau  (10)  nor  the  Fulds  (11)  venture  to  interpret  this  reverse,  but  I don’t 
think  we  will  be  going  far  wrong  if  we  interpret  the  horseshoe  as  a lucky  one.  It  is 
the  Arabic  script  - or  pseudo- Arabic  script  - which  makes  this  a puzzler,  as  well  as 
a cocktail,  for  why  use  Arabic  script  on  an  American  advertising  ticket,  even  if  it  is 
meant  to  double-up  as  a lucky  charm?  What  does  it  mean? 

One  suggestion  has  been  that  the  "script"  doesn’t  actually  mean  anything,  and  that  it 
is  just  a set  of  decorative  squiggles,  but  there’s  an  argument  against  this.  The  Fulds 
illustrate  eight  dies  for  this  reverse,  and  though  there  are  some  small  differences  here 
and  there,  generally  speaking  the  "Arabic"  is  repeated  consistently  from  die  to  die. 
If  the  script  was  "just  squiggles"  there  would  surely  be  no  need  for  this  degree  of 
consistency,  for  any  old  squiggles  would  do  just  as  well,  and  the  "script"  could 
presumably  change  from  die  to  die.  Since  it  doesn’t  I would  tend  to  assume  that  it 
is  supposed  to  mean  something.  So  I repeat  the  question  already  posed  above:  why 
use  Arabic  (or  try  to!),  and  what  is  it  supposed  to  mean?  Anyone  with  any  ideas, 
please  get  in  touch!  My  guess  is  that  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  it  has  something  to 
do  with  luck  or  good  fortune  for,  as  I say,  I think  that  these  pieces  were  essentially 
free-gift  lucky-charms  cum  advertising  tickets  given  away  with  each  pair  of  shoes  sold. 
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Fig.  8a 


Fig.  8b 


Another  curious  cocktail  is  shown  in  Fig.  8a,  this  being  an  Indian  devotional  medal, 
amulet  or  "temple  token",  call  it  what  you  will  (12).  It  bears  a crucifixion  scene  on 
the  obverse,  with  the  legend  ISAMASI,  which  is  an  Indian  name  for  Jesus,  signifying 
Jesus  the  Saviour  or  Healer.  The  reverse  bears  a magic  square,  normally  associated 
with  more  orthodox  Hindu  medals  (13),  an  English  "translation"  of  which  is  given  in 
Fig.  8b.  Not  only  do  the  rows,  columns  and  diagonals  add  up  to  20,  but  the  inner  and 
outer  cells  do  too  (i.e.  4 + 7 + l + 8=20;6  + 3+2  + 9 = 20).  This  additive 
property  of  magic  squares  led  quite  naturally  to  their  name  and  their  mystical 
reputation,  and  similar  devices  are,  as  is  well  known,  found  on  many  English  and 
European,  as  well  as  Islamic  talismans,  a subject  too  large  to  relegate  to  a footnote, 
but  to  which  I hope  to  return  elsewhere.  The  piece  in  Fig.  8a,  incidentally,  probably 
relates  to  Hindu  converts  to  Christianity,  though  its  precise  origins  remain  obscure. 


Fig.  9 

If  it  seems  odd  to  find  a crucifixion  scene  paired  with  a magic  square  on  an  Indian 
medal/amulet,  it  is  surely  even  odder  to  find  St.  George  slaying  his  dragon  paired 
with  what  seem  to  be  two  phoenixes  on  the  Malayan  charm  illustrated  in  Fig.  9.  I 
wish  I could  tell  readers  more  about  this  curious  piece,  but  I’m  afraid  that  I can’t. 
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It  features  in  the  manuscript  of  Charms  and  Temple  Pieces  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
compiled  by  Edgar  J.  Mandel  just  before  his  death  in  1976,  and  currently  published 
by  Scott  Semans  (14a),  who  says: 

"Neither  Mandel  nor  I have  been  able  to  acquire  much  solid 
information  on  the  makers,  area  of  circulation,  exact  use,  or  symbolism 
of  the  recent  pieces  (of  which  the  St.  George  is  one):  such  information 
would  be  most  welcome." 

Apparently  these  crudely  cast  brass  pieces  appeared  quite  suddenly  on  the  market  in 
about  1965-75  (14b),  then  disappeared  again  with  equal  abruptness.  All  very 
mysterious.... 


Fig.  10 


Another  mysterious  piece  depicting  St.  George  is  shown  in  Fig.  10  (VA  times  actual 
size).  This  is  a medal  rather  than  an  amulet,  I tend  to  think,  and  is  made  of  brass. 
The  reverse  imitates  an  Ottoman  100  piastres  coin  of  Abdul  Hamid  n,  its  legend 
reading:  "May  his  victory  be  glorious.  Struck  in  Constantinople  AH  1293  (=  AD 
1876)",  this  being  the  year  of  accession  of  sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  The  obverse  of  the 
coin  would  be  the  characteristic  tughra  of  the  sultan,  for  it  is  he,  ordinarily,  who  is 
wished  a glorious  victory  on  the  reverse,  but  as  can  be  seen,  on  this  medal  the  usual 
obverse  has  been  replaced  by  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon  in  the  style  of  an  English 
sovereign,  and  with  the  date  1904.  The  purpose  of  all  this  is  a mystery,  as  1904  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  sort  of  key  date  in  Anglo-Turkish  relations,  so  there  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  any  particular  reason  why  St.  George  (signifying  the  British)  should  be 
being  wished  a glorious  victory  from  Constantinople. 

But  there  is  another  possible  line  of  interpretation  of  this  piece,  and  it  is  this:  though 
St.  George  is  the  adopted  patron  saint  of  England,  for  which  reason  he  features  on 
English  coinage,  he  was,  according  to  legend,  bom  of  Christian  parents  at  Lydda  in 
Israel  and  raised  in  Cappadocia  in  eastern  Turkey.  As  a saint  he  has  been  widely 
revered  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  and  Russian  Orthodox  churches,  featuring  on 
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numerous  icons,  and  in  the  east  generally  he  is  regarded  as  the  special  patron  of 
soldiers,  as  indeed  he  is  the  patron  of  knights  in  the  west.  It  is  possible  that  the  piece 
in  Fig.  10  is  not  meant  to  reflect  English  interests  at  all,  but  that  it  is  the  saint  that 
is  important.  Perhaps  the  English  coin  was  copied  not  because  it  was  English,  but 
because  it  bore  a striking  representation,  well  worth  copying,  of  the  saint  slaying  his 
dragon.  And  the  1904?  Perhaps  that  was  just  the  date  of  the  coin  copied  for  its  St. 
George,  the  copyist  copying  it  simply  because  it  was  there,  perhaps  not  understanding 
the  significance  of  the  numerals,  perhaps  even  thinking  it  was  some  sort  of  religious 
epithet  relating  to  the  saint.  Of  course,  the  legend  of  the  reverse  is  Arabic,  which  is 
potentially  a snag  for  this  theory  since,  so  far  as  I know,  Islam  has  little  or  no  regard 
for  Christian  saints.  But  then  need  Arabic  script  necessarily  imply  Islam? 


Fig.  11 

Now  in  both  the  foregoing  attempts  to  make  sense  of  Fig.  10  I have  been  assuming 
that  there  is  some  connection  between  the  themes  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the 
medal,  which  I guess  most  readers  would  regard  as  reasonable,  to  say  the  least.  But 
consider  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  11  (1  Vi  times  actual  size),  which  is  a real  maverick. 
It  has,  as  obverse,  an  antoninianus  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Philip  I (AD  244-249),  and 
as  reverse  the  St.  George  half  of  a "mariner’s  charm",  or  a horseman’s  amulet  against 
riding  accidents,  depending  on  how  you  look  at  it  (15).  Someone  has  quite  literally 
fused  together  the  obverse  of  the  coin  and  the  reverse  of  the  amulet  for  reasons  which 
may  have  been  clear  to  them  at  the  time,  but  which  are  far  from  clear  to  me  now. 
It  may  simply  be  a jewellery  item  put  together  from  two  different  pieces  which  came 
to  hand,  without  regard  to  the  significance  of  either,  and  which  just  "looked  good", 
or  it  may  be  that  St.  George  retains  his  amuletic  role  on  the  back  of  "a  nice  Roman 
pendant",  I don’t  know.  Such  curious  pieces  give  delightful  food  for  thought  in  trying 
to  figure  out  what  they  might  have  meant  to  their  original  owners. 

Of  course,  unlike  the  piece  in  Fig.  10,  that  in  Fig.  1 1 is  a "one  off"  - you  can  still  see 
the  join,  as  the  saying  goes,  this  being  literally  true  here!  The  piece  in  Fig.  10,  on 
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the  other  hand,  has  the  appearance  of  something  produced  in  quantity,  which  suggests 
a purpose  rather  than  mere  personal  caprice.  Nevertheless  Fig.  11  forcibly 
demonstrates  that  even  lateral  thinking  may  be  insufficient  to  fathom  the  connection 
between  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  some  pieces! 


But  getting  back  to  religious  cocktails,  another  fine  example  is  shown  in  Fig.  12(1  xfi 
times  actual  size).  Its  obverse  is  that  of  a "miraculous  medal"  of  St.  Catherine 
Labour^  (16),  but  its  reverse  is  not  the  usual  M surmounted  by  a cross  etc.  Instead, 
it  bears  the  words  I HAVE  PRAYED  FOR  YOU  AT  DOONWELL.  What  makes  this 
a cocktail  is  not  so  much  the  changing  of  the  reverse,  as  the  nature  of  that  changed 
reverse,  which  in  contrast  to  its  Christian  obverse  harks  back  to  pagan  Celtic  beliefs 
regarding  holy  wells,  one  of  which  is  Doon  Well,  situated  just  north  of  Kilmacrenan 
in  County  Donegal,  Ireland.  This  all  takes  us  back  to  where  we  started,  with  the 
Christianisation  of  ancient  pagan  sites. 

In  ancient  times,  springs  and  wells  were  regarded  as  sacred  places  whose  life-giving 
powers  and  curative  properties  were  attributed  to  a resident  spirit.  With  the  coming 
of  Christianity,  the  resident  spirit  became  transformed  into  a saint  or  the  Virgin  Mary 
(17),  and  the  old  beliefs  continued  apace  under  a Christianised  guise  - a sort  of 
"revised  version",  if  you  like.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  at  places  like  Doon  Well  one 
finds  a curious  mixture  of  Christian  and  thinly-disguised  pagan  practices  (18).  A 
person  seeking  a cure  will  pray  at  the  well,  but  must  leave  some  personal  belonging 
there  in  order  for  the  cure  to  be  effective:  rosary  beads,  scapulars  and  crucifixes  are 
the  revised  version  of  the  ancient  "clootie"  - a piece  of  cloth,  probably  part  of  the 
clothing  of  the  "patient"  left  tied  onto  a tree  or  bush  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well,  whose 
purpose  appears  to  have  been  to  provide  a personal  link  between  the  spirit  of  the  well 
and  the  person  seeking  the  cure,  a sort  of  channel  by  which  beneficent  forces  might 
pass  from  one  to  the  other.  That  is  one  theory,  at  any  rate  - there  are  others,  but  the 
whole  business  is  rather  too  involved  to  go  into  here,  so  I refer  interested  readers  to 
the  sources  cited  in  note  19.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  "clooties"  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Doon  Well  (20),  together  with  the  rosary  beads,  scapulars  and  crucifixes 
already  mentioned,  and  a strange  collection  of  crutches,  spectacles  and  similar  items 
associated  with  various  ailments  (21). 
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Such  cocktails  of  pagan  and  Christian  beliefs  are  actually  very  common  if  you  look 
out  for  them.  J.  C.  Lawson  tells  us  that  in  nineteenth  century  Greece  home  devotions 
to  the  icon  of  a saint  were  often  accompanied  by  libations  of  milk  to  the  subterranean 
guardian  genius  of  the  house  (22a)  and  he  records  an  instance  of  what  was  essentially 
a Greek  oracle  ensconced  in  a Christian  church  on  Amorgos,  and  tended  by  the  priest 
there  (22b)!  He  also  refers  to  the  frequent  association  of  churches  with  holy  springs 
and  wells,  and  the  cures  effected  there  (22c),  as  well  as  to  the  building  of  churches 
so  as  to  incorporate  ancient  pagan  sites  (22d).  Again,  he  points  out  that  many  saints 
are  but  thinly  disguised  versions  of  the  old  gods,  the  old  Dionysus,  god  of  the  vine, 
becoming  St.  Dionysius,  and  the  old  sun-god  Helios  becoming  transformed  into  St. 
Elias  (22e). 

All  of  which  is  fascinating  background,  and  tempting  though  it  is  to  go  into  more 
detail  (for  references  to  this  sort  of  thing  abound),  we  must  stick  to  things  more 
directly  relevant  to  our  numismatic  cocktails. 


Fig.  13 

Now,  the  foregoing  assemblage  of  case-histories  of  revised  paganism  and  cocktails 
of  beliefs  and  themes  is  not  simply  an  idle  exercise  in  collecting  curiosa,  for  it  may 
actually  serve  a useful  purpose.  Take  that  controversial  coin  type  of  Constantine  the 
Great  which  depicts  the  standing  figure  of  the  sun-god  Sol,  and  bears  the  legend  SOLI 
INVICTO  COMITI  (Fig.  13:  llA  times  actual  size)  - apparently  a case  of  numismatic 
reverence  for  the  invincible  Sol,  whom  Constantine  is  hailing  as  his  "companion". 

This  coin-type  has  always  been  a problem  case  in  that  it  is  an  apparently  pagan 
theme,  and  yet  the  coin  was  issued  in  about  AD  316-321,  some  years  after  the  famous 
Battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  in  AD  312,  the  point  generally  taken  to  mark  the 
Emperor’s  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  puzzle  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  on 
one  issue  of  this  type  there  is  a small  Cross  in  the  field  to  the  left  of  the  Sun-god. 
Inevitably  this  has  been  hailed  as  a sign  of  Constantine’s  Christian  belief,  but  how  to 
resolve  the  contradiction  of  this  Christian  Cross  and  the  pagan  Sun-god,  as  well  as  the 
very  use  of  a Sun-god  type  by  a supposedly  Christian  emperor? 

As  regards  the  cruciform  field  mark,  L.  A.  Waddell  resolved  the  paradox  by  arguing 
that  the  coin  was  a lingering  pagan  sun  type,  the  cross  being  a solar  symbol  rather 
than  a Christian  one.  C.  W.  King,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  the  coin  was 
basically  Christian  and  that  the  sun  was  being  used  merely  to  glorify  Constantine’s 
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image  as  "the  Light  of  the  World"  - a case  of  Constantinian  vanity  rather  than 
lingering  paganism  (23). 

But  maybe  there  isn’t  actually  a contradiction  there  at  all.  It  has  been  argued  that 
though  Sol  was  originally  the  Sun-god,  on  these  coins,  with  or  without  the  Cross,  he 
is  the  Sun-of-Righteousness,  or  Christ,  and  that  the  old  Sun-god  has  in  effect  been  put 
to  Christian  use  (24).  There  is  some  justification  for  this  view,  for  in  a fresco  in  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus  in  Rome  is  a representation  of  Christ  as  Orpheus  (25),  and, 
more  to  the  point  here,  in  the  Tomb  of  Julii  in  the  Vatican  is  a mosaic  depicting 
Christ  in  the  guise  of  Helios  driving  the  sun-chariot  across  the  sky  (26),  all  of  which 
recalls  those  instances  of  old  gods  transforming  into  Christian  saints  etc  cited  above. 

Now  this  is  all  very  neat,  but  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  coin  of  Fig.  13  does  look 
blatantly  pagan,  Milvian  Bridge  or  no  Milvian  Bridge,  and  since  that  Cross  is  only 
a field  mark,  then  if  it  indicates  Christian  belief  at  all,  it  may  simply  be  that  of  some 
mint  official.  Personally  I often  wonder  how  much  of  a Christian  Constantine  was 
by  modem  standards,  for  the  problem  raised  by  Fig.  13  is  only  one  of  several  such 
in  Constantinian  numismatics  (27).  He  might  well  have  been  swung  towards 
Christianity  by  his  victory  at  the  Battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge,  but  how  completely 
did  he  swing  away  from  paganism?  Might  he  not  have  kept  a foot  in  both  camps,  as 
it  were?  As  I put  together  this  article,  I found  myself  wondering  if  we  might  not  be 
mistaken  in  making  too  much  of  a fuss  over  a Cross  combined  with  the  Sun-god,  for 
the  thing  may  be  a worthy  addition  to  our  list  of  cocktails.  After  all,  if  the  people  of 
Donegal  in  our  own  time  can  happily  mix  pagan  beliefs  about  holy  wells  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  of  the  "miraculous  medal",  then  Constantine  and  his  mint-officials  may, 
at  the  time  of  issue  of  this  coin,  have  mixed  pagan  and  Christian  elements  just  as 
easily,  if  not  more  so.  Such  thoughts  seemed  all  the  more  reasonable  when  I recalled 
that  strange  story  about  what  Constantine  did  with  the  three  crucifixion  nails  his 
mother  gave  him....  (28). 
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THE  CURRENCY  REFORM  OF  1854  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 


Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  Nl  # 1786 

During  historic  times,  even  the  most  advanced  native  economies  of  the  Indonesian 
islands  mainly  made  use  of  barter.  This  was  especially  true  at  the  largely  self- 
sufficient  village  level.  The  Europeans,  who  had  few  goods  to  offer  that  were  wanted 
in  the  Asian  markets,  introduced  a greater  level  of  coin  circulation,  but  it  affected 
mainly  their  own  people  and  some  coastal  traders.  At  the  end  of  the  18th,  and 
especially  in  the  19th  century,  a monetary  economy  started  to  spread  to  the  rural  areas 
as  well,  as  a consequence  of  colonial  policies.  Unfortunately  these  created  a negative 
balance  of  payment,  and  gold  and  silver  did  not  stay  long  in  the  area.  At  the  same 
time  many  of  the  scant  wages  were  paid  in  copper  coins,  which  were  accepted  in 
unlimited  quantities  for  payments.  An  ever  increasing  amount  of  copper  duits  (doits) 
was  put  into  circulation.  One  governor  general  called  this  phenomenon  "the  Great 
Copper  Flood".  To  facilitate  larger  transactions  copper  certificates  were  issued,  at  the 
rate  of  100  copper  duits  per  gulden  (guilder).  Even  though  in  theory  these  were  the 
same  as  silver  guldens,  they  soon  were  discounted.  In  1834  the  rate  was  officially 
set  at  six  gulden  copper  to  five  gulden  silver.  As  the  "real"  gulden  was  the  silver 
one,  the  duit  was  worth  1/1 20th  of  that  gulden.  Besides  the  official  duits  many 
unofficial  ones  circulated  as  well  as  Chinese  cash  pieces. 

Several  times  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  the  situation  at  least  on  Java,  the  heart 
of  the  Dutch  colonial  empire.  From  1821  to  1840  spasmodically  colonial  silver 
guldens,  halves  and  quarters  were  struck  in  Utrecht,  the  Netherlands.  The  quantities 
were  inadequate.  At  the  same  time  in  Surabaya  enormous  quantities  of  copper  coins 
were  struck.  Despite  carrying  the  designations  of  2 and  1 cent  (1/100  gulden),  they 
were  introduced  as  double  and  single  duits  (1/120  gulden)!  In  1846  the  government 
recepises  were  introduced,  a type  of  paper  money  representing  one  official  Dutch 
gulden,  which  could  be  exchanged  for  120  copper  duits. 

Finally,  in  1854,  a more  effective,  and  costly,  plan  for  currency  reform  was  put  in 
place.  While  the  Netherlands  2-1/2,  one  and  half-guldens  would  be  valid  for 
unlimited  amounts,  separate  colonial  coins  were  to  be  minted  for  the  smaller  values. 
The  recepises  were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  new  imported  "coarse"  coins,  now  finally 
available  in  large  quantity.  Of  the  metropolitan  coins  the  2-1/2  gulden  (ringgit)  was 
by  far  the  most  popular.  It  was  also  the  most  widely  forged. 

The  subsidiary  coinage  too  was  now  struck  in  larger  amounts.  In  1953  C.  Scholten 
described  it  in  his  book  The  Coins  of  the  Dutch  Overseas  Territories  1601-1948.  All 
pieces  show  on  the  obverse  the  crowned  arms  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  name  of  the 
colony  NEDERLAND  SCH  INDIE.  The  silver  coins  had  the  value  flanking  the  shield, 
the  copper  had  it  in  the  legend.  The  reverse  carried  in  the  centre  the  value  spelled 
out  in  Malay,  with  around  it  the  same  information  in  Javanese.  In  silver  there  were 
1/4,  1/10  and  1/20  guldens.  These  were  struck  at  the  regular  Utrecht  mint.  The  tiny 
1/20  gulden  was  unpopular,  and  was  struck  only  in  1854  and  1855.  The  other  values 
were  made  until  1945,  the  last  few  years  in  the  United  States  mints. 
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The  proposed  quantity  of  copper  coinage  was  so  large,  that  the  regular  mint  could  not 
cope.  An  auxiliary  mint  was  set  up  to  deal  with  it,  accounting  for  the  fact  that  the 
first  date  is  1855.  At  first  only  a cent  and  half-cent  were  struck,  but  after  the 
abolition  of  the  1/20  gulden  a heavy  2-1/2  cent  was  introduced  in  1856.  It  too 
apparently  was  not  popular  at  first,  but  nevertheless  was  struck  until  1945,  the  last 
years  again  in  the  United  States  mints. 

These  coins  were  not  struck  continuously,  but  as  the  need  arose.  As  soon  as  the 
available  quantity  of  new  coins  was  deemed  sufficient  the  old  ones  were  officially 
demonetized,  in  1858  on  Java,  in  1859  elsewhere.  Even  on  Java  this  measure  was  for 
a long  time  ineffective.  In  the  interior  the  duits  passed  for  100  to  the  gulden,  and  the 
natives  saw  no  reason  to  incur  a loss  by  exchanging  them  at  120  for  a gulden.  The 
rest  of  Indonesia  was  partly  still  independent,  while  in  other  areas  the  degree  of 
effectiveness,  both  of  the  direct  and  indirect  control  varied.  In  some  outlying  areas 
old  coins  were  still  being  withdrawn  shortly  before  the  Japanese  occupation  in  1942. 
When  after  the  war  we  were  evacuated  to  Semarang  I saw  piles  of  Chinese  cash 
pieces  along  the  roads.  They  may  have  come  from  looted  government  warehouses. 

The  first  batch  of  silver  coins  was  struck  from  1854-58.  Scholten  does  not  mention 
any  varieties,  but  I do  have  an  1858  1/4  gulden  from  a clearly  different  reverse  die. 

The  first  batch  of  copper  coins  was  struck  from  1855-60.  Here  we  find  several 
patterns  for  the  cent  and  one  for  the  half  cent  (with  a mistake  in  the  Javanese 
inscription).  Possibly  owing  to  the  lesser  expertise  in  the  auxiliary  mint,  we  also  find 
many  defective  coins  as  well  as  varieties  in  these  two  species,  especially  in  the  cent. 
Unfortunately  Scholten’ s listing  of  these  varieties  is  disorganized  and  unclear.  Under 
the  half  cents  he  mentions  1858  specimens  on  thick  planchets,  and  1859  pieces  with 
outstanding  rims.  If  memory  serves  me  the  former  also  has  a very  highly  struck-up 
privy  mark.  In  worn  coins  all  of  this  may  hardly  be  noticeable.  The  clearest  variety 
in  the  cent  has  made  it  into  Krause  and  Mishler  catalog,  with  a little  push  from  me. 
From  the  photos  in  Scholten  it  may  be  seen  that  on  the  1855  pieces  the  legend 
NEDERLANDSCH  INDIE,  starts  and  ends  above  the  date,  while  on  the  coins  of  1856 
and  later  it  starts  and  ends  besides  the  date.  I discovered  that  a part  of  the  1 856  coins 


show  the  1855-type  legend.  My  drawings,  based  upon  dark  and  slightly  distorted 
photos,  show  the  difference.  The  lack  of  regularity  in  the  design  is  mine,  not  the 
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diesinker’s!  Though  Krause  and  Mishler  have  both  varieties  as  equally  common,  I 
think  that  the  1855-type  is  scarce.  The  cents  of  1857  also  occur  in  two  varieties,  of 
lesser  importance.  During  that  year  the  gap  between  1 and  CENT  was  widened  and 
remained  that  way.  Scholten  mentions  for  1856  also  coins  with  sloping  edges,  but 
that  may  not  be  clear  in  worn  coins. 

Besides  Scholten’s  book,  an  article  in  Intermediair  of  7 Sept.  1979,  "De  ‘koperen 
zondvloed’  op  Java"  by  J.  T.  M.  van  Laanen  has  furnished  me  with  much  information. 


THE  PENINSULAR  PENNIES 

Coins  had  a habit  of  globetrotting  in  the  early  19th  century  and  any  country  that 
suffered  from  a need  of  coin  is  liable  to  find  the  vacuum  filled  with  whatever  comes 
to  hand.  Canada  was  in  such  a situation  in  this  period  and  when  available,  cheerfully 
used  English,  American,  Spanish  American,  Spanish,  Portuguese  or  nearly  any  other 
type  of  coin  that  was  handy. 

In  the  Canadian  token  series,  there  is  a segment  named  the  "Wellington  Tokens"  since 
a number  of  types  illustrate  the  Iron  Duke.  This  is  the  story  of  3 of  these  Wellington 
Pennies  - Breton  985,  984  and  974  (Charlton  #221,  220  and  210  respectively). 

First  of  all,  these  pennies  were  issued  for  the  use  of  British  troops  fighting  Napoleon’s 
army  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (or  "The  Peninsula").  The  orders  were  that  distinctive 
coins  were  to  be  struck  for  the  soldiers  which  would  be  of  the  value  of  a British 
penny  and  yet  not  resemble  the  coinages  of  either  England  or  Spain.  J.  K.  Picard  was 
acting  agent  for  the  military  authorities  and  had  these  tokens  struck  by  the  English 
firm  of  Thomason  from  dies  engraved  by  Halliday,  the  Birmingham  diesinker. 

Evidently,  the  "Cossack  Penny"  was  struck  first  since  it  lists  the  victory  of  Salamanca 
(July  22,  1812)  and  probably  commemorates  the  pursuit  of  the  French  army  from 
Moscow  by  Cossack  horsemen.  The  Penny  with  the  "Victories"  obverse  and 
Britannia  reverse  was  probably  the  next  one  struck  (Br  984)  since  the  listed  Vittoria 
victory  (June  21,  1813)  would  appear  to  show  that  it  was  actually  coined  mid-  to  late- 
1813.  Supposedly,  the  Cossack  reverse  was  changed  to  lessen  the  "foreign"  look  of 
the  piece.  The  last  penny  with  the  "Wellington"  obverse  and  the  Britannia  reverse  (Br 
974)  is  quite  scarce  and  may  have  been  struck  for  the  troops  in  limited  quantities  or 
be  only  a pattern.  It  could  also  be  an  imitation  for  general  circulation. 

The  same  Peninsular  troops  brought  the  tokens  to  America  since  following  the 
Armistice  of  1814,  they  were  dispatched  to  North  America,  getting  in  on  the  closing 
phase  of  the  War  of  1812.  While  in  North  America,  they  naturally  spent  their  tokens 
and  thus  a British  army  issue  for  use  in  Spain  is  now  included  in  the  Canadian  token 
series. 


(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  68-38,  October  6,  1968) 
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PASSION’S  PARAGON  - CHAPTER  #7 


Robert  Turfboer,  Tarboro,  North  Carolina,  NI  # 1960 

Van  Loon  was  no  doubt  a man  of  enormous  intelligence.  Yet,  it  remains  a mystery 
to  me  how  he  has  managed  to  get  these  2,400  folio  pages  of  facts  out  in  the  relatively 
short  time  it  took  him,  with  no  computer,  no  telephone,  no  - you  name  it. 

Take  for  example  what  - by  itself  - would  already  be  an  impossible  hurdle  for  me: 
how  to  know  to  complete  a line  of  text  on  a medal  like  this  one:  S.CES  ET  REG. 
BRIT  MAJ  AC  BELG.  FOED  and  come  up  with:  Sacrae  CESareae  ET  REGiae 
BRITannicae  MAJestatis  AC  BELGii  FOEDerati.  Could  he  look  that  up  somewhere? 
I truly  doubt  that  he  could.  So  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  history  must  have  been 
phenomenal.  Then  there  are  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  margin  notes  with 
references  to  the  classics,  the  Europ.  Merkur  [comparable  to  TIME  magazine?],  the 
Bible,  on  and  on.  How  did  he  make  his  notes?  On  what?  How  did  he  organize  the 
enormous  number  of  his  manuscript  pages? 

His  knowledge  and  his  memory  must  have  been  extraordinary,  yet  he  never  boasts 
and  he  remains  remarkably  neutral  in  his  descriptions  and  choice  of  material.  At 
times  I have  thought  that  Gerard  van  Loon  must  have  been  a secret  admirer  of  Louis 
XTV,  and,  despite  my  own  occasionally  uttered  criticism  of  that  giant,  I could  not 
blame  him  if  he  did.  Van  Loon’s  ego  must  have  been  a strong  one,  and  therefore  apt 
toward  identification  with  men  of  similar  ilk. 

Van  Loon  has  allowed  his  personal  judgement  to  come  through  more  clearly  in  his 
other  book  which  I translated  before  I began  with  his  Magnum  Opus.  That  book  was 
about  Contemporary  Numismatics.  In  it  he  was  more  critical,  but  always  with  a 
strong,  rational  opinion  about  how  numismatics  should  be  practised. 

A good  example  is  his  opinion  about  Chronograms,  which  topic  I mentioned  in  #6  of 
P.P.  A chronogram,  he  opines,  must  be  recognizable  as  such,  otherwise  you  are  not 
honest  with  your  fellow  man.  To  show  what  he  means  he  uses  a striking  example: 
LELICIDIVM,  the  only  known  chronogram  where  exclusively  Roman-style  number- 
letters  are  used:  L for  50,  I for  1,  C for  100,  D for  500,  V [actually  U]  for  5,  and  M 
for  1000.  Together,  that  word  means  1709  in  a chronogram.  ‘Lilicidium’  is  a word 
that  must  have  been  made  up  by  the  medalist  himself,  and  for  this  use  only.  It  can 
be  translated  as  to  mean:  the  lily  killing,  [i.o.w.  the  French],  but  Lilicidium  is  a 
neologism,  no  matter  how  brilliant  in  concept. 

A more  traditional,  or  "van  Loon  correct",  chronogram  is  this  one:  LVDoVICVs 
MagnVs  XIM,  meaning:  The  Great  Louis  XIV;  in  chronogram  language:  1685. 
Assuming  some  awareness  of  this  tricky  joke  - the  different  size  of  the  crucial  letters 
is  what  tips  the  knowledgeable  reader  off.  When  one  sees  only  the  word 
LILICIDIVM,  one  is  not  given  the  clue  that  this  is  meant  as  a chronogram. 

That  then  is  why  the  medalist  responsible  for  all  this,  a German  called  Christian 
Wermuth,  neatly  added  a clue  in  the  exergue  at  the  bottom  of  the  medals’  lilicidium 
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side;  ANNO  SUPRA  NOTATO,  meaning  ‘In  The  Above  Mentioned  Year’!  Van 
Loon  did  not  appreciate  that.  ‘Not  correct’,  he  seems  to  be  saying. 

Does  he  really  mean  that?  Yes,  in  his  CONTEMPORARY  NUMISMATICS  he  seems 
quite  sincere.  However,  I always  thought  that  he  was  a bit  too  much  what  the  French 
call  "Plus  royalist  que  le  roy."  I have  wondered:  Did  van  Loon’s  personal  feelings 
about  Mr.  Wermuth  have  perhaps  something  to  do  with  this?  If  he  was  critical  in  his 
judgment  cf  this  medalist,  he  was  not  alone,  for  Wermuth  is  said  to  have  been 
censored  for  being  too  sarcastic  or  crude,  and  some  of  his  work  allegedly  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  magistrate.  In  fact,  no  real  LILICIDIUM  medal  is,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  existence,  only  its  story  and  picture.  Van  Loon  must  have  seen  at  least 
one,  how  else  could  he  show  it  in  his  books?  [I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  too  small 
to  be  reproduced  here.] 

Before  I unfold  what  I found,  let  me  tell  the  reader  that  van  Loon  rarely  mentions  the 
medalists’  names  of  all  those  3,000  or  so  medals  he  shows  in  the  four  volumes  of  his 
Netherlands  Historical  Medals.  But  then,  all  of  a sudden,  on  page  485  of  Volume  4, 
I see  it  mentioned  that  this  one  little  medal  was  made  by  Christian  Wermuth!  On  the 
picture  in  the  book  there  are  no  initials,  nor  a full  name  with  the  letter  f for  "fecit" 
[Latin  for  "made  it"].  How  then  does  van  Loon  know  the  medalist’s  name  and  why 
does  he  mention  it  here?  The  medal  is  fairly  simple  and  deals  with  the  death  on  the 
battlefield  of  the  famous  29  year  old  war  here  Johannes  Wilhelmus,  Duke  of  Saxony 
etc.  The  medal  appears  to  fit  well  with  the  1 1 other  medals  van  Loon  is  showing,  all 
describing  this  man’s  death. 

Since  I once  made  a study  of  this,  it  did  strike  me  that  the  Duke  is  facing  to  the  left, 
while  all  the  others  face  right,  as  "they  should  have".  It  was  90%+  true  in  the  Roman 
era.  Van  Loon  says  that  his  "left  shoulder  is  turned  out",  a curious  way  to  describe 
it,  but  may  have  been  common  place  in  those  days. 

But  there  was  something  else  I found  striking.  On  a small  round  shield  on  the  reverse 
is  this  motto:  DOCUIT  ET  NOCUTT.  Translated,  this  is  meant  to  say:  He  Has 
Taught  And  He  Has  Damaged.  Van  Loon’s  Dutch  translation  says  this  quite  literally. 
The  Latin  verbs  Docere  and  Nocere  are  used  in  this  peculiar  cleverly  rhyming  style, 
again  a Wermuth-like  way  to  express  surprising  feelings,  but  also  his 
smart(aleck)ness,  if  not  to  say  offending  way.  Can  a hero  be  "damaging"? 

It  seems  possible  that  van  Loon  was  less  than  enamored  with  Wermuth ’s  provocative 
exhibitionistic  style,  smart,  but  perhaps  too  smart  for  van  Loon’s  contemporary 
standards  of  the  true  "highbrow"  he  so  obviously  was,  but  whom  he  so  carefully  kept 
locked  up;  most  of  the  time. 

As  they  had  a tendency  to  do,  Wermuth  went  too  far,  and  van  Loon  subtly  wanted 
his  readers  and  his  sponsors  to  understand  how  he  really  felt 

At  least,  this  is  my  interpretation. 
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A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  COINS  - CHAPTER  7 


The  late  15th  century. 

Kees  Pannekeet,  Slootdorp,  The  Netherlands 

In  1477  the  Burgundian  duke  Karel  de  Stoute  (Charles  the  Brave)  was  killed  at  the 
battle  for  Nancy.  Maria,  his  19  year  old  widow,  was  now  left  behind  as  duchess  of 
the  Burgundian  state.  She  was  however  too  weak  to  rule  such  an  empire  on  her  own. 
The  arch-enemy  France  was  lurking  to  take  over  her  empire  and  everywhere  in  The 
Netherlands  there  were  revolts  against  Maria.  The  situation  got  out  of  hand  and 
France  even  started  to  invade  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Burgundian  empire.  The 
States  (nobles  and  men  of  influence  who  administrated  the  provinces)  of  each 
province  misused  the  situation  to  get  more  privileges  from  Maria  in  return  for  their 
help.  The  States  now  began  to  search  for  a man  that  could  defeat  the  French  army’s 
and  would  be  a suitable  husband  for  Maria.  Their  eyes  fell  on  Adolf,  son  of  the  old 
duke  Arnold  of  Gelderland. 

Adolf  was  however  held  prisoner  at  the  city  of  Kortrijk.  He  had  put  his  own  father 
in  prison  and  had  taken  over  the  duchy  of  Gelderland.  Charles  the  Brave  wanted  to 
mediate  in  this  quarrel  between  father  and  son  but  Adolf  wanted  no  interference. 
Charles  the  Brave  then  captured  Adolf  and  imprisoned  him  in  Kortrijk.  He  liberated 
Arnold  of  Gelderland  and  made  a deal  with  the  old  duke.  The  old  duke  Arnold 
pawned  the  duchy  Gelderland  to  Charles  the  Brave  for  300.000  golden  guilders.  In 
1473  duke  Arnold  died  and  Charles  the  Brave  was  now  accepted  as  the  new  duke  of 
Gelderland  by  the  German  emperor  Frederik  III. 

But  now  the  rugged  Adolf  was  set  free  and  was  made  commander  of  the  army.  He 
immediately  went  to  the  South  and  kicked  the  French  out  but  was  unfortunately  killed 
during  the  battle.  The  French  threat  was  over  but  Maria  still  had  no  new  husband. 
Now  a German  delegacy  came  to  Handers  to  begin  negotiations  for  a marriage 
between  Maria  and  prince  Maximilian,  the  son  of  the  German  emperor  Frederik  III. 
The  States  gave  their  approval  for  this  wedding  and  the  marriage  was  being 
performed  in  a very  peculiar  manner.  The  count  of  Weldenz  acted  as  a stand-in  for 
Maximilian  who  could  not  attend  to  the  wedding  at  that  time.  The  count  gave  Maria 
a glove  that  belonged  to  Maximilian.  After  the  wedding  ceremony  they  lay  in  bed 
next  to  each  other  with  a sword  in  between.  The  count’s  right  arm  and  leg  were 
covered  with  pieces  of  his  armour.  This  type  of  wedding  was  called  "wedding  with 
the  glove". 

Maximilian  was  a powerful  ruler  and  soon  restored  the  peace  in  the  Burgundian 
empire  and  revoked  all  the  privileges  that  Maria  had  given  to  the  States  of  the 
provinces.  Maria  and  Maximilian  had  a daughter  and  a son.  Philips,  who  became  the 
new  duke  of  Burgundy  and  was  known  as  Philips  the  Beautiful.  Maximilian  arranged 
a wedding  for  his  children  with  the  children  of  the  Spanish  king  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 
Philips  was  married  to  Johanna  of  Aragon  and  in  1500  they  had  a son,  Karel 
(Charles).  When  in  1506  Philips  suddenly  died,  his  6 year  old  son  was  too  young  to 
be  his  successor.  His  grandfather  Maximilian  then  made  his  daughter  Margaretha  his 
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guardian.  In  1515,  only  14  years  old,  he  was  pronounced  adult  and  became  ruler  of 
the  Burgundian  empire. 


St.  Jans  Goldgulden,  Gelderland 
Reinaud  IV  (1402-1423) 

During  the  late  15th  century  the  silver  groat  still  was  a very  important  denomination. 
However  during  the  late  14th  and  the  entire  15th  century  the  gold  coins  started  to 
reappear.  The  most  important  were  the  French  "Shields",  the  English  "Nobles"  and 
the  German  "Gold-guilders"  which  were  also  imitated  in  The  Netherlands  by  the  local 
counts  and  dukes.  During  the  15th  century  there  also  was  a growing  number  of  small 
denominations  such  as  the  "mijt"  (1/24  groat)  and  the  "double  mijt"  (1/12  groat). 
Many  coins  were  often  given  the  strangest  names  by  the  public.  The  golden  Shields 
for  instance  were  called  "Klinkaard"  ("Sounder")  because  of  their  high  alloy  of  gold 
they  "sounded"  very  good  when  you  threw  them  on  a wooden  table.  A method  used 
to  see  if  a gold  coin  was  of  high  alloy  was  to  fold  the  coin  and  then  fold  it  back 
again.  Gold  coins  that  were  alright  did  not  break  but  there  were  some  German  gold 
guilders  that  did  break  because  they  were  of  very  low  alloy.  They  soon  were  called 
"Knapkoek"  ("biscuit")  because  they  broke  when  you  tried  to  fold  them.  Many  15th 
century  gold  coins  have  a "wavy"  look  because  of  the  folding. 

(This  short  history  article  was  originally  transmitted  on  the  INTERNET  (without 
illustrations),  and  will  be  followed  by  additional  chapters,  or  episodes,  as  the  author 
described  them  in  his  original  transmission.) 
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PICE 


PICE,  s.  Hind,  paisa,  a small  copper  coin,  which  under  the  Anglo-Indian  system  of 
currency  is  1/4  of  an  anna,  1/64  of  a rupee,  and  somewhat  less  than  3/2  of  a farthing. 
Pice  is  used  slangishly  for  money  in  general.  By  Act  XXIII.  of  1870  (cl.  8)  the 
following  copper  coins  are  current: — 1.  Double  Pice  or  Half-anna,  2.  Pice  or  1/4  anna, 
3.  Half-pice  or  1/8  anna,  4.  Pie  or  1/12  anna.  No.  2 is  the  only  one  in  very  common 
use.  As  with  most  other  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  there  used  to  be  pucka  pice, 
and  cutcha  pice.  The  distinction  was  sometimes  between  the  regularly  minted  copper 
of  the  Government  and  certain  amorphous  pieces  of  copper  which  did  duty  for  small 
change  ( e.g . in  the  N.W.  Provinces  within  memory),  or  between  single  and  double 
pice,  i.e.  1/4  anna-pieces  and  1/2  anna-pieces. 

c.  1590. — "The  ddm  ...  is  the  fortieth  part  of  the  rupee.  At  first  this  coin 
was  called  Paisah." — Ain,  ed.  Blochmann,  i.  31. 

[1614. — "Another  coin  there  is  of  copper,  called  a Pize,  whereof  you  have 
commonly  34  in  the  mamudo." — Foster,  Letters,  iii.  11.] 

1615.  — "Pice,  which  is  a Copper  Coyne;  twelve  Drammes  make  one  Pice. 
The  English  Shilling,  if  weight,  will  yeeld  thirtie  three  Pice  and  a halfe." — W. 
Peyton,  in  Purchas,  i.  530. 

1616.  — "Brass  money,  which  they  call  Pices,  whereof  three  or  thereabouts 
countervail  a Peny." — Terry,  in  Purchas,  ii.  1471. 

1648. — " . . . de  Peysen  zijn  kooper  gelt.  . . . " — Van  Twist,  62. 

1653. — "Pe^a  est  vne  monnoye  du  Mogol  de  la  valeur  de  6 deniers." — De  la 
Boullaye-le-Gouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  553. 

1673.— "Pice,  a sort  of  Copper  Money  current  among  the  Poorer  sort  of 
People  ...  the  Company’s  Accounts  are  kept  in  Book-rate  Pice,  viz.  32  to  the 
Mam.  [i.e.  Mamoodee ],  and  80  Pice  to  the  Rupee." — Fryer,  205. 

1676. — "The  Indians  have  also  a sort  of  small  Copper-money;  which  is  called 
Pecha.  ...  In  my  last  Travels,  a Roupy  went  at  Surat  for  nine  and  forty 
Pecha’s." — Tavernier,  E.T.  ii.  22;  [ed.  Ball , i.  27]. 

1689. — "Lower  than  these  (pice),  bitter-Almonds  here  (at  Surat)  pass  for 
Money,  about  Sixty  of  which  make  a Pice.  "Ovington,  219. 

1726. — "1  Ana  make  IVz  stuyvers  or  2 peys." — Valentijn,  v.  179. 

1768. — "Shall  I risk  my  cavalry,  which  cost  1000  rupees  each  horse,  against 
your  cannon  balls  that  cost  two  pice? — No. — I will  march  your  troops  until 
their  legs  become  the  size  of  their  bodies." — Hyder  Ali,  Letter  to  Col.  Wood, 
in  Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  iii.  287;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  300]. 

c.  1816. — "‘Here,’  said  he,  ‘is  four  pucker-pice  for  Mary  to  spend  in  the 
bazar;  but  I will  thank  you,  Mrs.  Browne,  not  to  let  her  have  any 
fruit.’" — Mrs.  Sherwood’s  Stories,  16,  ed.  1863. 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and  phrases, 
and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and  discursive,  by  Col. 
Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903,  Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


Las  Monedas  ert  las  Islas  Canarias:  “ La  Bamba,'’  2nd  edition.  By  Jesus  Manuel 
Lorenzo  Arrocha.  Canary  Islands,  1995.  Softbound,  99  pages,  well  illustrated,  in 
Spanish.  Available  from  Dale  Seppa,  103  N.  Sixth  Avenue,  Virginia,  MN  55792. 
Price  is  $22.00  postpaid. 

During  most  of  the  first  century  of  Spanish  domination  in  Europe  and  the  New  World,  at 
least  until  the  peso  of  eight  reales  became  the  standard  by  later  in  the  16th  century,  two 
silver  coins  stood  out  as  the  “workhorse”denominations  over  a vast  territory.  On  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  silver  arriving  in  Seville  was  rapidly  coined  into  the  still  common 
reales  of  the  Catholic  Majesties,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  These  featured  a circular 
bundle  bristling  with  arrows,  the  more  aggressive  Queen’s  symbol  of  Castille  tethered  in 
by  a complex  yoke,  visual  trademark  of  the  Aragonese  King. 

Together,  they  symbolized  expansion  in  all  direction,  although  - at  least  theoretically,  this 
fervor  was  somewhat  reined  in,  with  the  more  crusading  imperialist  spirit  of  Plus  Ultra 
held  to  be  firmly  under  the  control  of  more  tempering,  Mediterranean  Renaissance  ideals. 
What  this  mean  in  practice,  however,  was  best  summed  up  by  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo, 
chief  chronicler  of  Hernando  Cortez  in  his  True  Story  of  the  Conquest  of  New  Spain , who 
would  claim  in  all  seriousness  that  the  conquistadors  saw  no  contradiction  whatsoever  in 
their  three  main  goals:  serving  the  Spanish  monarchy,  spreading  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
becoming  fabulously  wealthy  in  the  process. 

Indeed,  in  a newly  conquered  Mexico,  another  “bit”  would  soon  reign  supreme,  as  the 
long  accumulated  wealth  of  Montezuma’s  Aztec  treasure  and  the  production  of  newly 
discovered  mines  were  soon  to  be  transformed  into  the  ubiquitous  silver  real  of  the 
Mexico  City  mint,  with  its  Latin  legend  Karolus  et  Johanna , featuring  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  dancing  over  the  waters  beyond,  where  there  was  always  more  to  conquer:  Plus 
Ultra.  Despite  on-again,  off-again  controversy  in  the  first  coinage  debate  with  the  rival 
Santo  Domingo  mint  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola  - whose  coins  would  also,  centuries 
later,  be  utilized  as  Bamha  or  makeshift  money  in  the  Canaries  - this  was  almost  certainly 
the  first  coin  of  the  Americas  and,  together  with  the  pieces  of  two  and  four  reales , 
definitely  the  first  mass,  silver  trade  coinage.  Like  the  Pine  Tree  Shilling  of  more  than  a 
century  later  in  colonial  New  England,  both  types  of  silver  real,  that  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  as  well  as  the  Mexican  bits  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  were  struck  continuously 
throughout  the  heady  days  of  Spanish  expansion,  well  into  the  reign  of  King  Philip  II, 
until  at  least  1 566  and  1 572,  respectively. 

This  all  encompassing  notion  of  Catholic  Spain’s  world  domination  would  be  thoroughly 
rent  asunder,  with  the  rise  of  nascent,  more  consistently  "capitalistic"  Northern  European 
Protestant  seafaring  (and  thus  pirate)  nations  such  as  England  and  Holland.  At  the  same 
time,  the  influence  of  Europe’s  principal  bankers,  the  still  wealthy  Italian  city-states  such 
as  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence  would  be  gradually  checked  by  Ottoman  expansion  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  These  are  stories  which  have  filled  many  a volume  and 
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unleashed  the  passions  of  uncounted  generations  of  historians,  novelists,  playwrights,  and 
screenwriters,  from  the  pages  of  Don  Quixote  to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  to  the  more 
modem  exploits  of  Errol  Flynn.  The  smashing  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the  great 
naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  the  equally  disastrous  debacle  of  the  Invincible  Spanish 
Armada,  in  1571  and  1588,  respectively,  as  well  as  the  sacking  of  Spanish,  Caribbean, 
and  South  American  ports  by  English  freebooters,  the  court  favorites  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
I,  are  only  a few,  though  highly  characteristic  examples.  In  any  event,  they  do  form  the 
historical  back-drop  of  these  two  silver  bits,  which  in  a curious  backwash  two  centuries 
later,  would  come  to  swamp  the  once  strategically  vital  Canary  Islands,  a story  colorfully 
displayed  in  Jesus  Manuel  Lorenzo  Arrocha’s  Las  Monedas  en  las  lslas  Canarias:  “La 
Bamba.  ” 

The  very  idea  of  “coinage  in  the  Canary  Islands”  is  actually  something  of  a misnomer 
since  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  author  that  there  never  were  any  coins  minted  in  the 
Canaries.  There  were,  of  course,  coins  in  use,  and  these  already  had  begun  to  enter  the 
area  sometime  after  the  Portuguese  “rediscovery”  in  1336.  The  Fortunate  Islands,  as  they 
were  formerly  called,  had  in  fact  been  known  in  antiquity.  Chief  among  these  early  coins 
was  perhaps  the  Portuguese  ceuti,  pressed  into  service  on  the  islands  once  Spanish 
domination  had  been  established,  by  the  time  of  Columbus’  voyage.  This  was  a copper 
piece  pegged  artificially  at  three  to  the  Spanish  maravedi,  a measure  which  kept  them  in 
circulation  on  the  islands.  Elsewhere,  there  were  six  ceutis  to  the  maravedis.  In  fact,  the 
first  mentioned  use  of  coins  in  the  New  World,  on  October  13,  1492,  was  of  just  such  a 
sum;  Columbus  himself,  having  departed  from  Gomera  in  the  Canaries,  marveled  at  the 
huge  ball  of  native  cotton  which  the  Caribbean  islanders  traded  for  three  ceutis,  which 
even  at  their  over-valued  Canarian  rate  were  worth  but  a Spanish  maravedi, 
approximately  a farthing,  since  34  of  them  comprised  a silver  real. 

This  over-valuation  was  a harbinger  of  things  to  come;  the  ruse  employed  with  the  later 
silver  Bambas  was  to  artificially  raise  the  value  of  coinage  which  was  otherwise  so  worn 
as  to  be  nearly  worthless,  and  in  any  case  no  longer  current,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
centuries-old  reales.  Such  an  apparent  flouting  of  Gresham’s  law  - since  logic  would 
dictate  that  overvalued  coinage  be  turned  in  for  its  now-undervalued  counterpart  - could 
only  succeed  on  an  island,  in  the  absence  of  a central  bank,  and  in  any  case  far  from  the 
mainstream  of  commercial  centers.  It  contained  the  germ  of  its  own  demise,  however,  as 
it  invited  at  first  counterfeiting,  and  later,  even  “counter”  - counterstamping. 

Aside  from  such  forced  media  of  exchange  - use  of  the  ceuti  was  illegal  throughout  the 
balance  of  the  Spanish  domains,  for  which  the  Canaries  formed  a type  of  dumping 
ground  for  otherwise  bad  money,  there  would  be  the  wholesale  use  of  the  infamous 
“three-legged”  lion  counterstamps,  in  which  the  forelegs  were  noticeably  “club-footed,” 
and  the  hind  legs  formed  a single  “resting-peg,”  as  if  the  entire  affair  were  a tripod. 
These  are  found  nowhere  else  in  the  coinage  during  those  centuries  in  which  the  Spanish 
Empire  was  world-wide  in  its  extension,  and  the  figure  of  the  lion,  both  as  a central  motif 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Leon  and  as  a counterstamp,  was  ubiquitous.  Uusually,  the  host  coins 
for  the  Bamba  money  - a word  of  African  origin  befitting  a slave-holding,  plantation 
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“sugar  cane  economy”  similar  to  that  of  colonial  Cuba  - were  the  very  Spanish  and 
Mexican  reales  we  have  alluded  to.  Some  of  these  counterstamps  are  also  known  for  the 
coinage  of  Potosi  or  even  the  coppers  of  Santo  Domingo;  the  latter,  however,  tend  to  bear 
an  interesting  “palm”  counterstamp,  for  the  capital  of  La  Palma.  In  the  case  of  silver, 
however,  it  is  invariably  the  case  that  the  once  proud  reales,  after  two  centuries  of 
constant  use,  had  become  so  worn,  clipped,  and  filed  down  that  most  specimens  known 
weigh  less  that  one  gram,  as  opposed  to  a correct  weight  of  over  three  grams.  Again,  this 
amounted  to  de  facto  debasement  and  invited  counterfeiting. 

The  advantages  of  a strictly  limited  subject  matter  are  made  obvious  by  this  work;  the 
author  purports  to  give  every  known  reference  to  the  use  of  the  coins  on  the  Archipelago, 
and  makes  an  effort  to  footnote  carefully  and  to  substantiate  all  claims,  citing  a veritable 
“who’s  who”  of  researchers,  such  as  Burzion  for  Latin  American  coinage,  and  Dasi  for 
decrees  concerning  the  silver  coinage  of  Spain.  Even  the  most  recent  “Canary”  coins  of 
1989,  Portuguese  commemoratives  picturing  the  mysterious  indigenous  inhabitants  - a 
tall,  handsome  race  described  as  neither  European  nor  African,  now  completely  extinct 
or  assimilated  - are  pictured  and  described  in  detail.  The  narrow  focus  permits,  of 
course,  a more  exact  placement  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  larger  context  of  world 
history.  The  islands  are  thus  shown  to  have  been  a crucial  “jumping-off  spot,”  pivotal  for 
the  Voyages  of  Discovery,  although  treated  as  something  of  a backwater  by  the  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries,  not  worthy  of  possessing  coining  rights,  or  even  defending,  at  least  not  as 
vigorously  as  Porto  Bello,  Cartegena,  and  the  like.  As  such,  they  were  repeatedly 
plundered  by  British,  Dutch,  and  French  buccaneers  over  the  centuries,  even  serving  as 
something  of  a rest  stop  for  pirates  en  route  to,  or  returning  from  the  aforementioned 
gathering  points  for  the  Spanish  plate  fleets. 

The  reader  who  is  not  content  with  just  having  numismatic  specimens  pointed  out  will  be 
pleased  by  the  numerous  historical  tidbits  strewn  throughout  an  otherwise  succinct  100 
pages  of  carefully  documented  quotes,  decrees,  tables,  and  bibliographic  references. 
Thus,  we  learn  of  the  eight  reales  pieces  of  Carlos  IV,  counterstamped  with  the  effigy  of 
George  III  of  England  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Of  course,  to  English 
speakers,  this  is  the  source  coin  of  the  well-known  rhyme  concerning  the  inability  of  the 
British  Crown  to  provide  suitable  trade  coinage,  which  subsequently.  “.  . . to  make  their 
dollars  pass,  stamped  the  head  of  a fool  on  the  neck  of  an  ass.”  The  Spanish-speaking 
world,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  these  pieces  were  accepted  at  4.9  shillings,  a tenth  short  of 
a crown,  sees  this  phenomenon  in  terms  of  exchange  value,  while  not  missing  the 
opportunity  to  slight  the  monarchies  either:  “Here  are  two  royal  head  which  together  are 
not  worth  a crown.” 

Concerning  the  actual  Bamba,  of  tripodal  lion  counterstamps  on  clipped-down  “slicks”  of 
the  once-proud  reales,  the  depths  of  economic  decadence  to  which  the  Spanish  Empire 
had  sunk  before  the  reforms  of  the  Enlightenment  Bourbon  ruler  Carlos  III  are  best 
illustrated  by  the  story  concerning  the  repeated  attempts  by  the  insular  authorities,  from 
1720  to  1734,  to  gather  up  all  of  the  circulating  medium,  counterstamping  only  the 
genuine  pieces.  Eventually,  they  had  to  give  up,  allowing  the  local  counterfeits  to  pass. 
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although  by  then  it  took  35  to  40  such  pieces  to  arrive  at  a genuine  onza  of  silver.  One 
day,  a Dutch  merchant  refused  to  accept  them,  proclaiming:  “These  coins  are  worthless.” 
Suddenly  the  bubble  burst  throughout  the  islands  as  news  of  this  foreigner’s  dictum 
spread  like  a judgement  from  on  high.  The  reaction  of  the  Spanish  authorities  was  to 
order  the  populace  to  accept  the  counterfeits!  As  author  Arrocha  explains:  “Buyers 
obeyed  gladly,  but  sellers  refused.  The  mayor  of  Tenerife  then  slapped  a fine  upon  one 
merchant  who  had  refused  to  accept  the  counterfeits  in  payment.  The  merchant  paid  the 
fine,  but  in  counterfeit  reales\  When  the  mayor  refused  to  accept  the  false  Bambas,  he 
too  incurred  the  same  fine,  and  public  ridicule  as  well.”  Such  was  to  be  the  dance  of  the 
Bamba,  in  the  absence  of  good  money,  the  omnipresent  bad  money  seeks  the  greater  fool. 

To  this  day,  in  numerous  parts  of  the  Spanish-speaking  world,  a secondary  connotation  of 
Bamba  relates  to  old  money,  often  coinciding  with  the  author’s  definition  for  the  Canary 
Islands  in  the  1 8th  century,  referring  to  a motley  amalgamation  whose  real  value  is  seen 
as  suspect.  An  example  would  be  the  ten  centimo  pieces  of  the  short-lived  Spanish 
Republic  of  1 868  to  1 870,  known  for  their  large  seated  reverse  lion  as  perros  grandes  or 
large  dogs.  These,  aptly  named  as  they  are  generally  worn  nearly  slick,  can  still  be  seen  - 
by  the  cigar  box  full,  in  fact  - in  Madrid  flea  markets  today.  Arrocha  cites  them  as 
modem  day  Bamba,  in  currect  use  on  the  Canary  Islands  as  weights  for  measuring 
produce,  since  they  bear  the  legend:  “100  to  the  kilogram.”  The  joke,  as  usual,  is  on  the 
consuming  public;  having  circulated  well  after  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  for  some 
seventy-plus  years,  a buyer  could  hardly  expect  to  receive  full  weight  in  merchandise. 
The  beat  goes  on,  and  the  dance  of  the  Bamba,  though  slick,  continues  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  Roman  dictum:  caveat  emptor,  “Let  the  buyer  beware.” 

Review  by  David  Fiero. 

************************************************************************ 

COCKTAILS:  SACRED  AND  PROFANE 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


The  late  14th  or  early  15th  century  French  "Chatel  Toumois"  type  jeton  pictured  here 
(VA  times  actual  size)  is  an  odd  combination  of  sacred  and  profane.  Its  obverse 
legend  is  AVE  MARIA  GRACIA  PLENA  (Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace),  which  requires 
no  explanation,  a pious  invocation  which  stands  in  amusingly  stark  contrast  to  its 
down-to-earth  reverse  legend,  IE  SVI  DE  LATON  BEL  meaning,  literally,  "I  am 
made  of  beautiful  latten!" 
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